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That I May Know Thee 


? Fr. Peter, O.F.M.Cap. 

THE INSISTENCE of modern psychology upon the value of self- 
knowledge is new chiefly in its emphasis. Long ago an old pagan 
sage in Greece proclaimed the importance of knowing oneself 
though he remained unaware of the depths of insight that are 
possible through psychological analysis. Nevertheless even Soc- 
rates knew that self-knowledge alone was insufficient guarantee 
for human happiness, and one of the great endeavours of those 
who followed him was to know not merely man but God. 

It is not indeed without emotion that one reads Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the Good that is God or Aristotle’s account of the great 
Prime Mover of all that is. Yet we are forced, in the light of sub- 

.sequent history to affirm that however marvellous the natural 
Wision of the Greeks, it was marred by many errors and inadequacies. 
The circle too of their influence was confined, their message 
directed to a small group of highly trained minds, not to the 
teeming thousands of mankind. 

The world had need of light. There came One who was the 
very light of God, in whom and by whom truth divine was made 
accessible to all men. By His aid the human mind can know God 
not merely with the certainty of faith but in the clarity of unveiled 
vision. In that final eternal all-sufficing contemplation the soul 
knows and is known; perfect knowledge of the divine and con- 

_ sequent perfect love has its counterpart in a perfect knowledge 
ABE self. 
| “That I may know Thee’’, cried Augustine, “that I may know 
| myself’’. In this and subsequent articles an attempt will be made 
: to outline this’so necessary and salutary knowledge of God, the 
| complement and counterpoise of knowledge of self. May it be 
‘ours at last fully to know Him, in His Nature, in His Word, and in 
His Spirit. 


IN THY NATURE. 


FROM REASON and revelation we are aware that God is the one 
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Being who must be; all things else, the totality of them need not be. 
“T”?, said God to Moses, “I am Jahweh. Tell the children of Israel 
that He who is hath sent you’, He ih» is, the stupendous bein/) 
who contains in Himself the infinite fullness, the absolute plenitude 
of existence. 

“Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou wert left alone, 

Every existence would exis: in Thee’. 

We can compare an atom, that tiny invisible particle with the 
size of the earth, with the magnitude of the universe, we cannot 
compare any creature or the sum total of creatures with the in- 
effable, uncreated Being of God. The splendour of the visible 
world, the radiant glory of the angelic invisible are less, compared 
with God, than a glow-worm’s spark beside the brilliance of the 
summer sun. 

But it is not easy for us to know God as He really is, and unless) 
we know Him, how can we love Him, since we love only that 
which we know? Our minds are fettered by the material; we think 
with images taken from our environment. But God is a spirit, 
and they that adore Him, must adore Him in spirit and in truth. 
He who made the world and all things therein is not like the idols 
that dwell in pagan temples, divinities of gold or silver or stone, 
the graving of art and device of man. He who gave life to the angels, 
who breathed into us an immortal spirit, is Himself a spirit, 
infinite in intelligence, in will, and in all perfection. 

The divine intellect in the ecstatic vision of the divine essence 
knows all that is or can be, without obscurity or confusion. Myriads 
of creatures swarm in forest and field, in sea and river, on earth 
and in the air, yet not a motion of the least among them, not a 
breath, not a throb, not the beat of a heart, or the glance of an eye, 
not the tremor of a wing escapes Him. From the highest seraph 
to the lowly amoeba, simplest of living creatures, everything is 
naked to His eye. Without His knowing nothing stirs, nothing exists. 
He knows you and me, at this moment with absolute perfection, 
in our thoughts, in our most secret dreams. 

Supreme Intelligence, Primary Truth, the Godhead is an 
immense ocean, an infinite sphere of purest light, from whom 
all light and truth radiate to every mind, angelic and human. 


* 
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From its heavenly source truth descends to inundate the universe. 
Wh! the infinite truth, the infinite wisdom of God, who alone is 
Lord, who alone is blessed, who dwells in light inaccessible, whom 
no man hath seen or can see, to whom be honour and empire 
everlastingly. 

But God is not merely ‘Truth, He is goodness, the supreme good, 
the ideal, the model, the source of all created goodness, the ultimate 
end which all things desire, the great far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves. 

The infinite goodness of the divine nature attracts necessarily 
and eternally the divine will in an abounding love and rapture. 
No shadow, no blemish, no stain can defile the divine immaculate- 
ness. God is infinite goodness, infinite sanctity, an immense 
radiance, a dazzling whiteness, a conchae blinding sun of purity 
pone holiness. 

For God the soul is made; even in the body it feels the divine 
attraction. When it leaves the body all the concentrated energy 
of it is bent in piercing, yearning desire on God. You know that 
when a meteor comes within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, 
it pushes toward it at lightning speed. Upon entering the earth’s 
atmosphere it becomes immensely hot, burns and grows incan- 
descent. When the disembodied soul enters the divine atmosphere, 
it glows, it is magnetised by its Maker and flies to His feet. But 
unless already in a state of perfect holiness, it is scorched, repelled 
by the flaming purity of the Godhead. We can have but little 
_» conception of this appalling agony; to long, to ache for God, to be 
_...jirawn to Him and be debarred, to tend to Him irresistibly and be 
shut out, to crave His Truth, His Goodness, His Beauty and be 
denied. For God indeed is Beauty, subsistent, infinite Beauty, all 
clarity, all light, all harmony, supremely one, yet possessed of an 
infinite variety of every perfection. 

All creation is rich in beauty. We delight in the vision of a 
rosy-fingered dawn, in the scented coolness of a summer’s night, 
in the variety and colour of flowers in spring, in the blue waves of 
ocean crested with white, in the golden canopy of the sky at night 
in the graceful movements, the fair form of living beings. These 
things are fair, but how much fairer, how infinitely more beautiful 
must be their first Author. 

“Tate’’, exclaimed Augustine, ‘‘too late have I loved Thee, O 
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Beauty so ancient, so new. Behold ‘Thou wast ever with me, and I _ 


abroad seeking Thee. I, a misshapen thing rushed madly about <j) 
the midst of forms beautiful, which Thou hast made. Thou wast 
ever with me, but I was not with Thee. The very things which had 
not been unless they were in Thee, kept me from Thee. Thou 
hast called me by name, Thou hast cried aloud, and Thy voice 
pierced my deafness. ‘Thou hast flashed forth and gleamed in 
splendrous light... . Thou hast touched me, I was set on fire, 
and burned for hy peace. Because ‘hou hast created us for 
Thyself and our heart is restless till it rest in Thee.” 

The beauty of the world hath made me sad, said Pearse, this 
beauty that will pass. God does not pass; He is eternal. He does 
not change; He is immutable. The universe cannot contain Him 
for He made it by His Word, and holds it in His hand, He the 


immeasurable, the immense, the omnipresent. 


Eternity is not to be imagined as endless time; it is rather 0) 


simultaneously full and perfect possession of interminable life.” 
God is eternity; one day with Him is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as a day. ‘I’o His mind, the last act of the last man 
is as intimately present as the first homage of praise from the lips 
of Adam. He is immense. As eternity is not infinite duration in 
time, so immensity is not infinite extension in space. God is not 
subject to space; He is beyond space, in nowise bound by its 
limits; He made space. The heavens cannot contain Him; He is 
higher than the heavens, a p ire immense eternal infinite spirit 
sustaining all things by His presence and His power. “Where can I 
go to take refuge from Thy spirit, to hide from Thy view? If }) 
should climb up to heaven Thou are there; if I sink to the world 
beneath, ‘Thou are present still. If 1 could wing my way eastwards, 
or find a dwelling beyond the western sea, still would I find 'Thee 
beckoning to me, Thy right hand upholding me.” 

God the inescapable One, in whom we live and move and are, 
God the immense, the eternal, the omnipresent, God the omni- 
potent at whose Word the heavens and the earth began, at whose 
fiat they shall cease to be. 

Our earth, as you know, is not the centre of the universe; it is a 
planet about eight-thousand miles in diameter, moving at a speed 
of sixty-eight thousand miles per hour around a central star, the 
sun. With us throb eight other giant bodies and this solar system 
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of which we are part is itself but a tiny part of the stellar universe. 
Ig you look at the sky on a clear night you will see a band of light 
across the heavens, the Milky Way, a great galaxy of stars of which 
our sun is but one. Star, says the apostle, differs from star in glory. 
There are single stars, stars grouped in clusters, stars of a deep 
blood-red colour, orange-coloured stars, yellow stars, stars shining 
with a steely blue-white light, stars thousands of times as large as 
our sun. And all these mighty worlds of light and flame and energy, 
God made by an act of His will. “Be light made,”’ He said, ‘‘and 
light was made.” 

No words can describe the limitless depths of the divine power; 
before the might of that majesty the primitive attitude of any 
creature must be one of surrender and adoration. Only the fool 
says in his heart there is no God. ““Whoever’’, wrote St. Bona- 
venture, ‘misses this all-pervading, splendour of things and is not 
@mnlightened to behold it, is blind . ... He who is not awakened by 
such thunders is deaf. He who looking on such effects is not 
prompted to praise, is dumb. He who in the presence of such 
‘intimations of God does not behold the First Principle of creation 
must be pronounced a fool.” 

The Artist divine is revealed in His works. Che universe we 
behold, so great, so rich, so fair, is but a garment veiling the 
invisible. It proceeds from a centre of goodness which is God 
Himself. It speaks of heaven, but it is not heaven; it is but a dim 
far-off reflection of His unutterable glory. Creation adds nothing 
to the Being of God, before it was, He was in the super-plenitude 


‘ , infinite existence. Before time, He existed timelessly. A spirit 


e energised in an infinite eternal act of knowledge and of love. 

There is and can be but one supreme Being, there is and can be 
but one divine nature, and yet this nature belongs eternally to 
three Persons. There are three who give testimony in heaven, 
the Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit and these Three are One. 

In knowing Himself the Father generates eternally the Word, 
the perfect image of Himself, the brightness of His glory, the figure 
of His substance; from the mutual love of the Father and the Word 
proceeds eternally the Holy Spirit. As the heat, the power, the 
light of the sun do not make three suns ‘but one; as the form, the 
colour, the perfume of the rose do not make three roses but one, 
as our soul, intelligence and will do not make three substances 
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but one, so in a much greater and more mysterious manner the 
Father is God, the Word is God, the Holy Spirit is God, and yq@) — 
there are not Three Gods but One. 

God is our Father. No rhetoric this, no fancy, no exaggeration, 
but sober dogmatic truth. “Those who follow the leading of God’s 
Spirit,’ wrote St. Paul, “are all God’s sons, the spirit you have 
now received is not, as of old, a spirit of slavery, to govern you by 
fear; it is the spirit of adoption, which makes us cry out, Abba, 
Father’. God the eternal, the immense, the necessary, the omni- 
potent, God who is truth, who is goodness, God is our Father and 
we are sons, consorts of the divine nature. By the gift of His 
grace we are raised on high, from earth to heaven, from nothing- 
ness to infinity, from death and corruption to divine glory eternal. 

Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos? If God be for us, what 
matter who or what is against us. Though the whole world in its 
might and fury, though tyrants, though all hell itself be arraye 
against us, God our Father Almighty will see to it that we do not 
go down in defeat. In tribulation, in distress, in danger, in per- 
secution, we shall overcome because of Him that hath loved us. 

This is a piercing and wondrous truth that we are of line and 
lineage divine. We are become members of a family and He who 
presides at the family board, who gives us our daily bread and 
forgives us our trespasses is none other than the omnipotent 
Creator, the Divine Artist, the Maker of the universe. 

It is not we who first loved God, but He who first loved us. 
He is our Father. On Him we may call; on Him we can rely, 
absolutely; there is none like unto Him. From Him we come 
to Him we go; He alone counts. 

Life passes, riches fly away, popularity is fickle, the senses decay, — 
the world changes, friends die; One alone is constant, One alone is 
true to us, One alone can be all things to us, One alone can supply 
our needs, One alone can train us to full perfection. ““‘What else 
does heaven hold for me, but Thyself? What charm for me has 
earth here at thy side. This frame, this earthly being of mine must 
come to an end; still God will be my heart’s stronghold, eternally 
my inheritance.” 


oe Grace and Nature 


AmBrosk McNIcHOoLL, O.P. 


IF IT is true that life does not always correspond to doctrine, 
to the teaching which one knows to be true, it is no less true that 
doctrine does not always correspond to life. Life comes before 
philosophy, said the antients; and one can live a good life without 
being a theologian. Yet human life necessarily supposes some 
intellectual knowledge, and, given a good will, which is the will 
to be good, the greater the knowledge the deeper and more fruitful 

the life may also be. 
__ This lack of adjustment, as we may call it, seems frequently to 
: ecur with regard to the doctrine and life of grace. Many people 
lead holy lives, yet know very little about that divine grace which 
is the source of their supernatural life and holiness. Perhaps this 
very possibility of being holy without realizing what grace is 
explains why so many teachers and people make little effort to 
penetrate the teaching of the Church on the nature of grace, 
especially as that teaching is commonly regarded as being ex- 
tremely abstruse, and a battleground where warring theologians 
are engaged in a struggle to the death. The child can thus grow 
up with practically no idea of what grace really is. He is told, for 
- instance, that mortal sin is so called because it deprives the soul of 
anctifying grace; and, if he wishes to know what it means to be 
in the state of grace he is told that it means being free from the 
guilt of mortal sin. His knowledge, if it may be called such, of 
grace is made to depend on his knowledge of mortal sin—which, 
as a rule, he does not understand; it is thus seen as something 
negative, as an absence of sin. If he is given a positive notion of 
divine grace, it will generally be that of a white robe, which one 
receives at Baptism and which must not be stained by sin. This 
image is suggested by the baptismal ceremony, and the stain of 
sin is a figure of speech consecrated by tradition; but how poorly 
is the reality of grace expressed in the symbol of a garment, how- 
ever clean and shining, and the reality of sin by a stain. Such 
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things are lifeless, inert, but grace is life and sin is sickness or 
death. 6) 
The gratuity of grace is more usually impressed on the child 
during religious instruction; the very word grace expresses this 
character of being something freely bestowed by God on man as a 
gift which He alone can grant and which in some mysterious way 
raises us up to a new world, drawing us closer to God our Father. 
Yet, very often, this gift is described only in terms of activity, as a 
divine power enabling us to do good and to avoid evil. Grace, of 
course, is that, but it is not only that; and though this image is 
better than that of a garment, yet it can give rise to misconceptions 
in the mind, especially of the child. It expresses one aspect only of 
grace, its operative aspect; and this may give rise to the semi- 
pelagian notion that grace is a power given to us in order that we 
may more easily do good and avoid evil, as a certain strengthening 
of our natural faculties which, as such, does not exceed the natura):) 
order. 


When treating of divine realities, particularly where mis- 
conceptions can so readily be aroused, we cannot do better than 
speak of them in the way in which Our Lord did, using the images 
which He, in His infinite wisdom, has chosen to convey to our 
minds some idea of the reality involved; and in the inspired 
writings that which He tells us, over and over again, in different 
ways, is that sanctifying grace is above all else a life. It is somethings) 
given to us, not merely in order to avoid sin, or to do good; it is 
not just a power of acting, but a source of life, a new manner of 
being, a way of being divine. It is not something given to us in a 
passing way, but something habitual and permanent, which we 
have and possess, making our souls to live in a new and entirely 
divine way, with the very life of God Himself. The modern use or 
rather misuse of certain consecrated words may blind us to the full 
meaning of such a statement. Nowadays it is common to hear 
people praise a picture or speak of an actor as divine; sometimes 
one even hears a hat described as divine and as a creation. But 
grace is divine in no merely metaphorical way; it literally is a 
sharing in the life which God, in the intimacy of the infinite 
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activity of the Blessed Trinity, lives within Himself, and which He, 

tterly freely and without any merit or exigency on our part, 
grants to the soul of His rational creatures at Baptism. St. Peter 
was speaking literally when, referring to the ‘‘most great and 
precious promises” given to us by God, he declared that we have 
heen made “partakers of the divine nature.” (JJ Peter 1: 4). 

The giving of life is something mysterious. We are so familiar 
with it, that we no longer wonder at it, though we are surrounded 
by that mystery as we walk through a field and tread underfoot 
countless living things springing from an inanimate earth. And 
Raptism too may become as familiar as the donning of a new dress. 
But Baptism isa birth, more mysterious than that of a baby; it is the 
birth of a new son to God. 'To distinguish this birth from that of the 
Word from all eternity in the bosom of the Father, whereby God 
is born of God, true God of true God, equal to the Father in all 


things, the sacred writers, especially St. John and St. Paul, call the 


[i . . 
WB estowal of grace on the soul a re-birth, whereby one is made an 


eases, 


“ 


adoptive son of God, as distinct from the one natural Son of God. 
But this term must not lead us to think of our divine sonship as 
exactly similar to adoption among men. Human adoption is a 
juridical thing, a legal fiction whereby certain rights are conferred 
without any real change being effected in the recipient. Divine 
adoption is a birth, a re-birth, a bestowal of life to the soul, 
intrinsically changing the soul by raising it to a new manner, a 
divine manner, of being. This is just what Our Lord told Nico- 
demus, and His teaching is echoed by St. John in the prologue 
to his Gospel, and by St, Paul in his letters, insisting that Baptism 


fis a re-birth by which we are made to be sons of God. These 


concepts of birth and life, though mysterious, are at least familiar, 
and are the principal ones to be-used in instructions on grace. 
We can emphasize the difference between our natural life and the 
life of grace by using the familiar distinction between making 
and begetting. As men we are made by God, created by Him; as 
sons of God we are born of Him, Parents can make dolls for their 
children, but the child knows the difference between a doll and a 
daughter. One might even liken the birth of Baptism to the wave of 
the wand by which the wooden Pinocchio was transformed into a 
boy; this at least brings out the idea of the infusion of life, of an 
inward transformation, and of a raising to a higher order of being. 


The gratuity and divine character of the life of grace may perhaps 
become more apparent if we imagine God as creating a perfect. 
human being, gifted with an intellect unclouded by ignorance? 
and a will undisturbed by disordered passions, endowed moreover 
with all the natural virtues, just and prudent and temperate. We 
might greatly admire such a being; yet the value of his life and 
actions would be infinitely less than those of a child in the state 
of grace. The life of grace is not merely a good life, sinless, prayer- 
ful and devout; it is something that man could never through any 
process of purification attain to by his own efforts, nor even merit. 
God would regard such a being as a creature; but to the child in 
grace He says “‘this day have I begotten thee.” 


¢ 


* * * 


When man reflects upon himself, upon his nature and his life, 
he comes to realize that he is vivified by an immaterial principle) 
which he calls his soul. It is a part of his being, distinguishing 
him from every other kind of thing, and is the source of all his 
activity. He cannot experience it directly; but he experiences his 
activity and can reason back from it to an immediate power of 
acting, which he calls a faculty and from that he can arrive at a 
knowledge of his soul. He thus learns that his soul is a constituent 
of his being, of his human nature; it makes him be a man, as 
distinct from a mouse, and by means of it he receives existence 
from God. This vital principle is the source by which he is able to 
act in a human way; but in order so to act he needs to have certain 
faculties which differentiate the radically one human activity into ® 
the distinct forms of which it is capable. His intellect will enable 
him to exercise the activity of thinking and knowing, his will that of 
desiring and loving, his memory that of recalling chat which once 
pertained to his conscious life, and so on. His soul thus makes him 
be human, his faculties enable him vo act in a human way. He is 
born, that is, he becomes a human being and begins to have a 
human life, when he receives as the determining part of his nature a 
root-principle of activities that are specifically human, such as 
thinking and freely choosing. 

We may think of grace as a kind of supernatural soul, so fone 
as we are careful to recognise its infinite superiority to all purely 
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natural things, and to remember that grace cannot exist independ- 
gently by itself, for it is not substantial like the soul, but requires 

an existing subject in which it can exist or rather which it can 

make to exist in a new way. For that is just what it does, It raises 
the subject, man or angel, above its natural condition, to the level 
of divine existence; and as life has its source in the soul, so too 

the divine life shared to man has its source in grace, which is a 

radical power of existing divinely and of performing activities 

that are specifically divine, that is, proper to God, 'These activities 

are knowing and loving God as He knows and loves Himself, that is, 

knowing and loving that selfsame object that God in His inmost life 

knows and loves; and such an object can be none other than God 

; Himself, As the soul has need of faculties to exercise the activities 

of which it is radically capable, so too does sanctifying grace, our 

supernatural soul, demand distinct powers of exercising such 

p divine acis that have God Himself as their object. These powers, 

' “corresponding to our faculties in the natural order, are the infused 

theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. By means of these, 

man, rendered divine by grace as to his manner of being, is enabled 

to act divinely, to imitate and share in the life of God which, as 

far as is revealed to us, being the life of a spirit, is a life of knowing 
and loving. 

The analogy of grace with our soul enables us to realize, though 
most imperfectly, how it can be said to be a sharing in God’s own 
nature. We conceive His nature as being that by which He is God, 
and as the source of His activity; so too, sanctifying grace is that 

_@ by which we are made divine, and is the source of actions that may 
— truly be called divine, since both their source and their object are 
divine. ‘There remains ‘an infinite distance between God and man; 
man remains a creature, but he is inwardly transformed and 
renovated, made a new creature as St. Paul puts it, and assimilated 

to God. The Fathers of the Church often speak of grace as the 
engrafting of divine life upon the soul, thus expressing that God’s 
life is inserted into the soul, but that this is a sharing, distinct from 

» the fullness of that life in God Himself, 'They liken our divine 
regeneration to the plunging of an iron into the fire, or to the 
illumination of a crystal by the light of the sun, The iron and the 
crystal remain what they are, distinct from the fire and the sun, 
yet seem to become fire and light so thoroughly are they possessed 
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of and penetrated by those qualities. Or we may think of the 


‘Transfiguration of Our Lord, when the glory of his divinity wasg) 


shared in a passing and visible way to His sacred body, so that His 
body “did shine as the sun’? (Mt.17:7), His body remained a human 
body, essentially the same as ours, yet seemed to be divinised 
through and through, just as our nature, remaining human, is 
deified in its essence by grace and in its activity by the virtues, 
M x x 

The life of grace is a sharing in the life of the Blessed 'T'rinity, 
but it does not come to us directly and immediately from the God« 
head. As our sonship by grace is a participation in the natural 
sonship of the only-begotten Son of God, 80 too has God disposed 
that grace should be given to us through the instrumentality of the 
Word made flesh. THis sacred humanity was entirely full of grace, 
deified to the fullest extent possible to any creature; in Our Lord 
“dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead corporeally” (Col,2:9), 
for “in him it hath well pleased the Father that all fullness should 
dwell” (1:19), that from Him this fullness should overflow and 
find its way into our souls. He was “full of grace and truth,” that 
of his fullness we might receive; “and you are filled in Him, who is 
the Head of all principality and power” (Col,z:10), Our relation 
to Him is that of members to the head, for we are united to Him 
by a bond of life, and the same life of grace vivifies us and His 
sacred Humanity, It is to this vital unity that Our Lord refers 
in the parable of the vine, to make us realize that souls in grace 
are united to Him in the oneness of divine life, so as to constitute 
one living being as do the members of the body and its head. 
Grace is thus once more described for us in terms of life, as also in 
terms of love, which is the full flowering of life, in the image of 
the bride and bridegroom. ‘lhe life of grace is a sharing in the 
life of God as found in its fullness in Our Lord, in God made man, 
and as bestowed on us by God through the instrumentality of that 
sacred Humanity. It is a sharing in the life of Our Lord, making 
us to live, as one thing in the supernatural order, with Him, By 
Baptism we are born to Him, or as St Paul says, He, “is formed in 
our souls’’ (Gal.4:19); we have ‘put on Christ,” being made “alive 
unto God in Christ Jesus Our Lord” (Rom,6:11), so that truly He 
lives in us. By grace we are transfigured to His likeness, we become 
that which He is by nature and of His own right, sons of God. 


() 
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o The Way* 
JosepH Marta Escriva 


Prayer 


It is Jesus who speaks: ‘Amen I say to you: ask and you shall 
receive; seek and you shall find; knock and it shall be opened to 
you.” 

Pray. In what human venture can you have greater guarantees 
of success? 


You don’t know what to say to Our Lord in your prayer. You 
can’t think of anything, and nevertheless you would like to consult 
Him on many things. Listen: make some notes during the day of 
whatever you want to consider in the presence of God. And then 
take these notes with you to pray. 


Me ” a 
Next to the prayer of Priests and consecrated virgins, the 


prayer most pleasing to God is the prayer of children and that of the 


Don’t tell Jesus that you want consolation in prayer. If He gives 


: it to you, thank Him. 'Tell Him always that you want perseverance. 


” * ad 


Persevere in prayer. Persevere, even when your efforts seem 
barren, Prayer is always fruitful. 


* Translated from the Spanish, Other extracts from Mgr. Escriva’s book have 
already ‘been given in previous numbers of Doctrine and Life. More will follow. 
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Your mind is slow and inactive: you strive to co-ordinate your 
ideas in Our Lord’s presence: but it’s useless . . . there’s a complete @) 
black-out! 

Don’t try to force yourself, and don’t worry. Just remember: 
such moments are your heart’s. 


* * * 


Engrave in your memory those words which struck you while 
praying and repeat them slowly many times throughout the day. 


* * 7 * 


Pernoctans in oratione Det. “He passed the night on prayer.” 
So speaks Saint Luke of Our Lord. 
How often have you persevered thus? Then... 


If you don’t keep in touch with Christ.in prayer and in the 
Bread, how will you make Him known to others? 


* * * 
Sanctity, without prayer? . . . I don’t believe in that kind of 
sanctity. 
* * * 


Imitating the words of another writer, I will tell you that your @}= 
life as an apostle is worth what your prayer is worth. 


* * * 


You told me once that you are like a clock out of order, which 
strikes at the wrong moment: you feel cold, dry and arid at the 
time of your prayer; and on the other hand, when it is least to be 
expected, in the street, in the midst of your daily activities, in the 
bustle and hub-bub of the city, or in the concentrated calm of your 
professional work, you find yourself praying ... At the wrong 
moment? Possibly; but don’t waste those strokes of your clock. 
This Spirit breathes where He will. 
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I had to smile at the . . . impatience of your prayer. You were 
telling Him: “TI don’t want to grow old, Jesus .. . To have to wait 
so long to see You! Then, perhaps I won’t have a heart as inflamed 
as mine is now. Then. . . seems too late. Now, my union would be 
more complete, for I love You now with the pure love of youth.”’ 


* * * 


I like to see you living that ‘ambitious reparation”. The world: 
you say. Very good. But, first of all, the members of your super- 
natural family, your own relations, the people of your county, 
of your Motherland. 


————E—————EEE 


(Suares:) We have spoken of the Breviary. I admire 
it as the work richest in love that ever existed. And the 
only love that does not age... . The Breviary ts truly 
the epitome of all books. (Claudel:) You will indeed find 
in it a world of the loftiest poetry, but to understand 
it fully it is not enough to dip into it, you must take the 
trouble to follow a whole office through all the hours, 
for instance the office of the Assumption. Then, splendid 
as this collection is, you must not forget that it is only a 
part, an integral part of the enormous edifice of the 
Liturgy, the Missal, the Antiphonary, the Ritual, the 
Pontifical. Never was such a cathedral raised to the 
glory of God ... The curious thing about the sacred 
poetry which vivifies the words of the holy books all ready- 
prepared and arranged for us in an eternal drama, is to 
notice the affinity between it and the kindred arts of 
Christendom. As the mosaic-worker takes little cubes 
of gold and the glass-worker little bits of glass to make 
new and wonderful works with them, so that mighty 
poet, the Catholic Church, has everywhere taken 
fragments of the Fathers, of the Bible, of saints’ 
legends, of the poets and made them into a living con- 
struction in which all the riches of the universe are 
harmoniously used in a hymn of glory to the Creator. 

—Claudel -Suares Correspondence, pp. 139, 154. 


The Apostolic Value of the 
Contemplative . Life 


SisteER M. Laurence, O.P. 


“BUT wuat are you going to do, shut up between four walls 
for the rest of your life?” How often has that question been asked 
by disapproving friends when it becomes known that a young girl, 
clever, attractive and who it seemed had a promising career 
opening out before her, has thrown it all up in order to enter a 
Contemplative Order. And if the answer is made that the life she 
is entering upon is one ‘of prayer and penance, back comes the 
reply “Prayer and penance—but what good can that do? At the 
present time there is so much to be done. What is the use of shutting 
yourself up in a state of isolation?” 

That the contemplative life has an apostolic aspect is an idea 
with which the modern world, with its feverish activity, is un- 
familiar. The individualism of Protestantism which has weakened 
the meaning of the Communion of Saints has, as one of its results, 
left a false idea of the contemplative life in the minds of many. 
Those who enter it are accused of desertion, escapism, wanting to 
enjoy a haven of peace, unmindful of those whom they have 
forsaken in the fight, and whose struggle they might. have shared. 

And yet the contemplative goes apart from the world in order 
to love her neighbour more, not less; she goes apart in order to 
place her prayer and penance at her neighbour’s disposal. She shares 
in the apostolic ministry in a hidden, but none the less real and 
deep way, reaching souls not directly but reaching them in Christ 
by prayer and sacrifice, as Our Lady kneeling at the foot of the 
Cross united herself by her immolation with the sacrifice of her 
Son. 

Our present Holy Father speaks very clearly of this apostolate 
of prayer and penance when he says: “Dying on the Cross, Our 
Lord bestowed upon His Church the boundless treasure of the 
Redemption without any co-operation on her part; but in the 
distribution of that treasure He not only shares this work of 
sanctification with His spotless Bride, but wills it to arise in a 
certain manner out of her labour. This is truly a tremendous 
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mystery, upon which we can never meditate enough, that the 
salvation of many souls depends upon the prayers and voluntary 


mortifications offered for that intention by the members of the 


My 


mystical Body of Jesus Christ. 

And a little farther on, in the same Encyclical, the Holy Father 
says: “For, though the treasure of graces which our Saviour 
merited for His Church by His bitter Passion and painful death is 
quite unlimited, yet God’s providence has so disposed that these 
gifts of grace shall be bestowed upon us only little by little; and 
their greater or less abundance depends in no small measure 
upon our good works by which this rain of heavenly gifts, God’s 
free bounty, is drawn down upon the souls of men.’”? 

It is, in this “drawing down of the rain of heavenly gifts’ of 
grace upon her fellowmen that the apostolate of the contemplative 
consists. 

We know that in all apostolic activity there are two elements 
first, the actual teaching or preaching by word or writing, and 
secondly the grace which enables the hearer or reader to respond 
to whatever is proposed by the words written or spoken, It is this 
second—grace—-that is essential to the success of apostolic work, 
Preaching disposes the hearer to receive the grace, but the grace 
must come from God. (And also much grace is needed by the 
apostles themselves in order that they may be true apostles, true 
givers of the fruit of thetr contemplation to others.) 

God gives grace absolutely of His own will and choice, but 
nevertheless in particular circumstances He does often determine 
that the giving of a particular grace to one shall be consequent 
upon and even conditional upon the prayer of another, as we see 
from the quotation from the Encyclical Mystici Corporis given 
above. It is precisely because we are members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body that we have this power to help another, as Pius XII says 
in the same Encyclical: 

“But a body requires a number of members so connected that 
they help one another. And, in fact, as in our mortal organism, 
when one member suffers the others suffer with it, and the healthy 
members come to the assistance of those that are ailing, so, in the 
Church, individual members do not live only for themselves; 


i Encye: Mystic’ Corporis Christa. 
2 Thid. + 
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they also help their fellow-members, all co-operating with one 


another for their mutual support and for the constant growth ¢ 


of the whole Body,” 

All the members therefore are interdependent and each member 
reacts for good or evil on the other. 

This prayer for another may be in the form of a direct petition 
wherein we beseech God earnestly of His great mercy to give to 
others as well as to ourselves the graces needed; but there is 
another way, an even more Christlike way, the way of offering 
sacrifice and merit for others. We ask God that the grace we have 
merited should be given to another, 

St. Thomas says that “because a man in grace fulfils God’s will, 
it is congruous and in harmony with friendship that God should 
fulfil man’s desire for the salvation of another, although sometimes 
there may be an impediment on the part of him whose salvation 
the just man desires,’’! 

We notice he says that it is in “harmony with friendship that God 
shduld fulfil man’s desire for the salvation of another;” that is, 
although we have no strict right that the grace be given to this 
or that person, yet the friendship arising from grace and charity 
between God and man, wins the divine approbation, so that in 
equity God yields to man’s desires for his neighbour. Indeed 
friendship between persons tends to identify them with each 
other by a blending of their wills in common ambitions and 
desires. So it is also in the friendship of charity between God and 
man. Even man’s desires become irresistible to God, for through 
charity there is but a single heart. 

A Psychiatrist of our own times, a convert and now a member of 
the Cistercian Order in America (Dr. Kenneth Simon), tells us 
of his own call to the contemplative life in some very illuminating 
words, He says: ‘‘My life in the world and my observations as a 
psychiatrist made it plain to me that the greatest force for the 
freeing of men from all that disables and handicaps them and 
hinders their attaining to true happiness is the power of prayer 
and sacrifice which obtains divine assistance for them. Hence I was 
disposed to adopt that life in which were united my own personal 
happiness and the greatest usefulness to others,’’* 


1 Summa Theol: I II Q.114, 0.6. 
% Quoted from The Road to Damascus edited by Fr. O'Brien, 
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In His physical Incarnation Christ wrought our redemption and 
merited grace for all mankind by His prayer and sacrifice. He 
applies that grace through the Mystical Body. This application 
of the merits of Christ is made primarily by means of the 
Sacraments, the principal and wholly effective channels of sanctify- 
ing grace, but it is effected secondarily by the prayers and sacrifices, 
public and private, collective and individual, of Christ’s members 
who, in the measure of their closeness and union with Him, share 
His life and power. ‘I'he Mystical Body is a single organic whole, 
whose main functions are prayer and sacrifice. But there is a great 
variety of life and operation on the part of its members. 

Hach individual is called by God to fulfil a particular function, 
to be a “particular member”’ of this Body, has, as we say, a ‘‘voca- 
tion.” But in ordinary speech, a vocation is generally meant to 
imply a call to serve God in religious life; and amongst the: voca- 

y ions in this narrower sense is that to what is called the ‘‘contem- 
Prtive life’, to a life devoted exclusively, as far as is humanly 
possible, with the help of a special grace, to prayer and sacrifice. 

Through this special vocation does God, if we may so put it, 
strike the balance and ensure the essential elements of prayer and 
sacrifice throughout the various activities of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

In every member there must be the PPidansental and lasting 
spirit of prayer and sacrifice, but the member who spends himself 
in exterior tasks needs the help of his contemplative brother to 

_ provide him with supernatural strength, just as a muscle which is 
exhausted by its efforts needs and claims the help of the artery 
hich feeds it. If the artery performs its work inadequately, the 

former becomes powerless to fulfil its own part well. 

The deepening and enrichment of this fundamental spirit 
throughout the whole Body is the task of the contemplative, of 
those who are called to a life that, in effect, excludes all else but 
prayer and sacrifice, so that the Body may indeed grow to the 
stature of Christ. 

Can anyone who has even the most elementary grasp of this 
central truth still ask what is the use of contemplatives—monks 
and nuns? Can anyone doubt but that, though all the work of the 
apostolate is of tremendous importance, their work is the most 
important of all? 
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Prayer and penance then. We may ask how does this work 
out in the daily life of the contemplative nun? €) 

The essential point about religious life is that it is a speck 
dedication or a consecration to a person, the person of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, out of love. From this it will be seen how closely the 
religious life is linked up with the fundamental idea of sacrifice 
because in sacrifice we give something, some gift to God, as a 
sign of our desire to give ourselves to Him. The gift we offer to 
God at Mass, which is the supreme act of worship, is nothing less 
than Our Lord Himself. Since the religious life is a consecration of 
life to the person of Our Lord, it follows that it is indissolubly 
linked up with His sacrifice on the Cross, and the religious shares 
therefore in a special degree in His sacrifice and must endeavour 
to make her whole life a sacrifice in union with His, and for the 
same intentions. ‘ 

The nun knows, of course, that it is only through her union, 
with His prayer and sacrifice that her prayers and sacrifices aré” 
of use and her one aim therefore is to be united as closely as is 
possible on this earth to that Prayer and Sacrifice by the complete 
surrender of herself. 

The Mass gives her the opportunity each morning of identifying 
herself with Our Lord in His offering of Himself to His Father 
for the redemption of mankind. 

We might say that the four “ends” of the Contemplative life 
correspond with the four “ends” of the Mass, because a member 
of a Contemplative Order is one who, so far as human frailty 
allows, makes a complete holocaust of herself to the honour of God, . 
firstly in acknowledgment of His supreme lordship and dominion ©™ 
of His right to be worshipped and adored as supreme Lord of all 
creation, to be loved, honoured praised and served for His own 
sake on account of His infinite perfection; secondly in thanks- 
giving for all the benefits conferred by God on His creatures; 
thirdly in satisfaction for her own sins and the sins of all mankind, 
and to obtain forgiveness; and fourthly to ask for all those benefits 
for the living and the dead which Our Lord won for us on, the 
Cross. 

This union of herself with Our Lord’s prayer and sacrifice in the 
Mass has to be spread out over the whole day, (whichis so arranged 
as to give the greatest opportunities for both), principally by means 
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of the Divine Office, which is the “‘prayer of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ, offered to-God in the name of all Christians and for 
Weir benefit, since it is recited by priests, by other ministers 
of the Church, and by religious, who are officially appointed by the 
Church to that function” as Pius XII tells us in his Encyclical 
Mediator Dei. 

It is not only at the times of official prayer that the contemplative 
exercises her apostolate, but at every moment of the day. A soul 
that is one with God, and is used instrumentally by Him, has the 
power to draw souls to Him, St. Thomas says that “‘it is essential to 
friendship that the lover wish the desire of the beloved to be 
fulfilled, in as much as he seeks his good and perfection; hence it 
has been said that friends have but one will.’’! 

As we said previously, the members of Christ’s Mystical Body 
share His life and power in the measure of their closeness and union 
with Him. What the nun does, therefore, is only of value because 
‘® what she zs, and what she is implies being alive with the love 
of God, which is the soul of prayer and sacrifice. 

The complete surrender of a life to God by Solemn Vows is a 
very great sacrifice because it is total and irrevocable and the 
offer of the sacrifice, through the, offering, is consecrated 
and becomes a victim. In like manner Our Lord consecrated 
Himself before He offered Himself on the Altar of the Cross. 
Our Lord consecrated Himself, that the Apostles might be priests 
and victims of grace, and therefore He says “‘And for them do I 

_ sanctify myself that they also may be sanctified in truth.’’? 
These words of Our Lord may be applied to the Nun at her 
“Profession. She is consecrating herself not only for herself but 
for all others; by that act of self-donation and self-sacrifice to 
God, she is helping to sanctify others in the very act of sanctifying 
herself. It is in that way of self-dedication that the apostolate 
becomes an overflowing of love which sanctifies the mind and heart 
by flooding the whole soul with Divine love. It is an overflowing 
of love, the overflowing love of the Contemplated. 

The contemplative nun then, quite simply, tries to live every 
moment of her life and do every action for the love of God, as far as 
possible consciously in union with His sacrifice. It matters not how 


i Cont:/Gent: Bini, ch.95. 
2 Jn XVIL,19. 
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small the actions are, the one thing which matters is the love which — 


inspires them. - 

St. Therese of Lisieux (that Saint who as someone has sal, 
puts the most iron heroism into the most sentimental language) 
explains this to us when she tells us how she found that her voca- 
tion (that vocation which she interpreted above all else as a means 
of saving souls in order that God might be more loved) was love 
but she goes on to say that love is proved by deeds, and she will 
express her love by strewing flowers. But these “flowers” will be 
every word, every look, every little daily sacrifice. In fact she 
will make profit out of the smallest actions and do them all for 
love, and she explains how it is that these tiny ‘flowers’, these 
small sacrifices, can be of use for the saving of souls. In that well- 
known passage of her autobiography, she says: ‘The Church 
‘Triumphant, stooping towards her child, will gather up these 


scattered rose leaves, and placing them in Thy divine hands, that — 
they may acquire an infinite value, will shower them on the Chureff 


Suffering to extinguish the flames, and, on the Church Militant 
to make her triumph’’. 

Our Lord’s words ‘“‘this kind is not cast out but by prayer and 
fasting’ are true for all time, but to-day with the spread of 
atheistic Communism, surely they are more than ever pregnant 
with meaning for us. 

A small hamlet in Portugal has in recent years become famous 
and the centre of world-wide pilgrimages. There it will be remem- 
bered Our Lady appeared on successive occasions to three small 
children. Why they were chosen, we cannot tell, but they were 


world her urgent appeal for prayer and penance as the only remedy 
for the evils of our times. 

With a wisdom beyond their years, they were made to grasp the 
meaning of suffering as a form of reparation to an offended God, 
and as intercession for the conversion of the wicked. Their portion 
was to suffer but with a courage and strength coming from God. 

Before the intervention of Our Lady of Fatima, they were 
perfectly normal children, with the many defects and charming 


qualities of childhood. They liked the bright and gay things of — 


life, they would rise up to play and dance at the sound of Fran- 
cesco’s pipe. ‘They said their prayers indeed, but they were apt to 
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gabble them. But the first apparition already made all the difference. 
‘Whenceforth they began ‘‘an ingenious and systematic mortifica- 
tion which continued until the children’s death and which nobody 
suspected or knew of before Lucia’s revelation in 1938.’’4 

They were fully aware of what they were doing, as we see from 
Jacinta’s reply to Lucia. The latter had advised her not to think 
about going to hospital in Lisbon and dying alone as Our Lady 
had foretold. Her simple answer was: “I will think of it for the 
more I think of it, the more I suffer, and I want to suffer for the love 
of Our Lord and for sinners.””? 

It is most true that the Church to-day needs men and women 
who will preach and lecture, and teach and nurse the sick, but 
she also needs men and women who will give themselves ex- 
clusively to this apostolate by prayer and sacrifice living and dying 
BOULY with Christ. “Unless the grain of wheat falling into the 

rth die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” (Jn. 12. : 24). 


1 Taken from Our Lady of Fatima by Archbishop Finbar Ryan, O.P. Page 137. 
2 op. cit. p. 140. 
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When I say the Creed, it seems to me right, and indeed 
obligatory, that I should understand and know what it 
is that I believe; and, when I repeat the “‘Our Father’’, 
my love should make me want to understand Who this 
Father of ours is and Who the Master is that taught us 
this prayer .. . Do you suppose that, because we cannot 
hear Him, He is silent? He speaks clearly to the heart 
when we beg Him from our hearts to do so. It would be a 
good idea for us to imagine that He has taught this 
prayer. to each one of us individually, and that he is 
continually expounding it to us. The Master is never so 
far away that the disciple needs to raise his voice in 
order to be heard: He is always right at his side. I want 
you to understand that, if you are to recite the Pater- 
noster well, one thing is needful; you must not leave the 
side of the Master Who has taught it to you. 

—St. Teresa, Way of Perfection, Ch. xxiv. 


The Transfiguration* © 
ALFRED O’RAHILLY 


THIS was a mysterious and unique event in the life of Our Lord. 
Let us meditate upon it. 

About a week after Peter’s great confession, and Christ’s pre- 
diction of His Passion, He was back again in Galilee from the 
northern region of Philip’s Caesarea. They were near the hill 
which He had often seen from Nazareth, Mount Thabor which 
rises about 1,200 feet above the great plain of Esdraelon. Leaving 
the others below, Christ took Peter and the brothers James and 
‘John with Him and climbed up the wooded slope to the secluded 
summit. Here, as was His wont, He prayed. But the three Apostles 
fell asleep; it was now probably night-time and they were tired 
We cannot help thinking of a similar scene which occurred 
few months later. Our Lord took these same three Apostles ie 
Him into the centre of the olive-orchard Gethsemani; there too, 
they fell asleep while He prayed. The two incidents were clearly 
connected in Christ’s mind. It was characteristic of His method of 
training to provide rehearsals, to initiate gradually. The Apostles : 
practised John’s baptism before the Christian rite was instituted, | 
They witnessed the multiplication of the loaves and distributed 
the miraculous bread to the crowd before He instituted the Euchar- _ 
ist. He several times predicted His Passion. He had just done so 
for the first time and on this occasion He had to rebuke Peter — 
severely for his protest. And now, to strengthen the Faith of thoseo>™ 
who were so intimately to witness His humiliation, He took them 
aside to glimpse His glory. 

Waking up, they saw a wondrous light and heard voices. The 
Evangelists seek comparisons to describe the vision: His face shone 
like the sun, His clothes were whiter than any earthly bleaching 
could make them. ‘‘He was transfigured before them.” The Greek 
word implies that His divinity manifested itself through His 
humanity. “They saw His glory,” they who were soon to see His 
agony and blood-sweat and His need of strength from an angel. 
But now they saw two other personages whom they identified with 
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* The Feast of the Transfiguration is celebrated on the 6th August. 
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Moses and Elias; these were speaking with Jesus of the ‘‘exit” 
le had to fulfil in Jerusalem. The Apostles did not then understand 
the significance of the scene: Christ as the culmination and the 
fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets. 

Said Peter: “Rabbi, it would be well for us: to remain here. 
So let us make three huts: one for You, one for Moses and one for 
Elias”. What an odd touch of prosaic realism, just the kind of 
remark that could not have been invented. Advertence to practical 
details was characteristic of these hardworking fishermen and 
especially of Simon Peter. “Eat, Rabbi,” they said at Jacob’s Well. 
“How is the crowd to be fed ?” they asked at Bethsaida. Peter had 
probably been helpful on former occasions when they had camped 
out. He now proposes to erect shelters such as Palestinian watchers 
used in gardens or vineyards or as travellers made when overtaken 
by night. Peter was overjoyed to see the Master in splendour, 

erie: with the great leaders of the past. He wanted to prolong 
“indefinitely this state of consolation, to forget that horrid idea 
of death in Jerusalem. But there was for Peter greater work ahead 
than erecting bowers, he had to build the Church. Nor could 
Thabor eliminate Calvary. 

The vision was blotted out by a bright cloud. And a voice was 
heard: ““This is My Only Son, listen to Him.” Moses representing 
the Law and Elias the Prophets, hitherto the religious teachers of 
Israel, handed their office over to the Son of God. It was He whom 
they were to obey; the old Covenant was replaced by the new. 

. This proclamation of God’s final revelation was fully understood 
Py the three Apostles only after the Resurrection. It is plain too to 
~ "us of to-day. In the world’s history there have been great religious 
leaders, there are even now many claiming to be such. But there is 
only One who authoritatively and completely has revealed the 

_ will of God. ““Hear ye Him.” 

The Apostles were awe-struck and prostrated themselves. Then 
“Jesus came and touched them.” Leaving His heavenly visitants, 
He came back to His earthly friends to reassure them with His 
familiar touch. “Get up,” He said, “and do not be afraid.” “And 
when they looked up they saw no one but. Jesus.”’ No longer was He 
in radiant glory or absorbed in celestial converse. They were no 
longer afraid. Moses and Elias had disappeared and once more the 
Master was back among them in His loving humanity. How 
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wonderful is the Incarnation which makes God our Brother, of 
whom we need not be afraid. 

The vision was over, they had been given a passing preview of the 
Master’s Divine glory. It was time to come back to ordinary life 
and to face the grim realities which lay ahead. And as in the early 
dawn they were going down the hill, Christ warned them to say 
nothing of the vision “until the Son of Man had risen from the 
dead.”’ Curious discussion even with the other Apostles would 
propagate false ideas of the Messiah and divert them from the 
Passion which had to be enacted. But we must not imagine that the 
Transfiguration manifested to the chosen three was without effect. 
Recalling it afterwards, when released from their pledge of secrecy, 
they were enabled to strengthen their own faith and that of their 
colleagues. The same Jesus who was bowed in agony in Geth- 
semani had gloriously flashed upon their vision on Thabor. So 


He who suffered on Calvary was God. For them, as for us, thg’ 
. . Hi 
Passion was not simply the gruesome end of a human martyr. 


He who was transfigured on the mount voluntarily submitted to 
death for our salvation. That this was the lesson intended by Our 
Lord is shown by the discussion started by His three companions 
on the way down to the plain. This also shows us how gradually 
and persistently the Master had to uproot the Jewish Messianic 
prejudices of the Apostles. They could not even grasp the phrase 
“when he had risen from the dead.”’ The idea of a Messiah who 
suffered and died was utterly alien to their minds. They, like their 
contemporaries, held that the Messiah, preceded by Elias, was to 


% 


inaugurate a manifestation of power and glory. They werg, 


distressed that the vision they had seen was not to be permanent, 


that they had even to keep it secret. ‘“Must not Elias come first?” 
they asked. Our Lord told them that an Elias had already come and 
had been rejected and killed, i.e. in the person of John the Baptist. 
‘So also,’’ He added, ‘‘the Son of Man must suffer.’’ 

Thus Christ patiently reiterated the, to them shocking, doctrine 
of a suffering Messiah. So ingrained was their prejudice that they 
succumbed when the Passion came. ‘To-day too there are many who 
worship power and success. Even we ourselves do not always 
appreciate that not only Christ but His Church must suffer, that 
that seeming defeat means Spiritual victory. Let us try to learn the 


lesson, to see with the eyes of Faith the glory of Thabor piercing 
the darkness of Calvary. 


mM 
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The Five First Saturdays 


JosEpH Moran, O.P. 


FROM Time immemorial Catholic piety has been accustomed 
to consecrate Saturday in a special way to Our Blessed Lady. As 
a result of this practice, several devotions having the approval 
of the Church have been attached to that day. Thus we find in 
the Missal, a votive Mass in honour of the Blessed Virgin for 
Saturdays, and a corresponding votive Office in the Breviary. 
The devotion of the Fifteen Saturdays, so richly indulgenced by 
the Church, is but a witness of private devotion to the same 
custom. 

In our own days, Our Blessed Lady herself has shown her 
approval of this very ancient practice, by making known to the 
world through Lucy—one of the seers of Fatima—the devotion of 
the Five First Saturdays, a most acceptable way as she pointed out, 
of making reparation to her Immaculate Heart. 


“See, my daughter,” said Our Lady to Lucy, “how my heart is 
encircled with thorns with which ungrateful men pierce Meat 
every moment by their blasphemies and ingratitude. Do you 
at least, strive to console Me; and say that I promise to assist 
at the hour of death with the graces necessary for salvation, 
all those, who, in order to make reparation to Me, on the first 
Saturdays of five consecutive months, go to confession, receive 
Holy Communion, say five decades of the Rosary, and keep 
Me company for a quarter of an hour, meditating on the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary.”’ 


This devotion was not made public by the ecclesiastical authori- 


_ ties until September, 1939. The following year it was published 


in the official Calendar of the Sanctuary of Fatima together with a 
short commentary or explanation over the imprimatur of the Bishop. 
of Leiria. In 1942 a letter of the Sacred Penitentiary declared that a 

plenary indulgence could be gained under the usual conditions 
on each of the first Saturdays by all those who perform this devotion. 
What follows here has been set down with a view to helping the 
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faithful to carry out this most salutary form of reparation to our 
Immaculate Mother. 
The exercises of the Five First Saturdays include: 

(1) Confession and the reception of Holy Communion. 

“The confession may be made during the eight days preceding or 
following the first Saturday of each month, provided that Holy 
Communion be received in the state of grace. Should one forget to 
form the intention of making reparation to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, it may be formed at the next confession, occasion to go to 
confession being taken at the first opportunity’’—-from che comment- 
ary or explanation issue over the imprimatur of the Bishop of 
Leiria. 

(2) Recitation of five decades of the Rosary. Any five decades 
may be recited. We must remember however that to recite the Rosary 
properly we must while saying the words, try to bring before our 
minds one or other of the fifteen mysteries. 

(3) Meditation for a quarter of an hour on the mysteries of the 
Rosary. This is a distinct exercise from the preceding, and in 
order to understand it aright let us consider separately the two 
elements it includes. 

(a) Meditation: it is this perhaps which will cause us most 
difficulty in making the Five First Saturdays. We associate the 
practice of meditation with nuns and priests and perhaps because 
of our unfamiliarity with it we feel that it is something beyond us. 
The words of Our Blessed Lady herself to Lucy should help us 
here: “keep me company for a quarter of an hour,’’she asked, 
“meditating on the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary.” 

To keep Our Blessed Mother company is something that should 
appeal to all her children. We recall the joy of two friends at being 
in one another’s company. They may have little that is new, or 
little of importance to discuss. What counts 1s to be in one another’s 
presence. But Our Blessed Lady “‘is present to every soul with a 
spiritual presence that is a beautiful reality. Mary is with us 
because she sees us, loves us, looks after us. She is near us, nearer 
than our Guardian Angel, nearer in a sense than we are to our- 
selves; she has a perfect knowledge of each of her children, whose 
vocation and most hidden secrets are known to her. She penetrates 
that part of us that we hide from everyone and sometimes do not 
even know. She has every means of intervening in our daily life 
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and of directing it.”+ Here is a wonderful reality in our life 


®which we scarcely if ever recall seriously. Mary is ever present 


to us, but we seldom acknowledge her presence. She asks us to do 
so for quarter of an hour every first Saturday. This is what she 
means when she asks us to keep her company. 

(b) On the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary: We are so busy 
with a hundred and one absorbing cares throughout the day that 
we may not know how to begin when we wish to enter into Mary’s 


"presence. She herself has pointed out the way: by meditating on, 


or thinking about the mysteries of the Rosary. This means that 
we say goodbye to our manifold cares and fix our attention on 
one or more of these mysteries. 

Concerning Our Lord and all His sufferings on Calvary, St. 
Paul exclaims: ““He hath loved me and hath delivered Himself for 
me.”* We can make our own, these very same words as we gaze 
on the Crucifix. Indeed we might use similar words in regard to 
any of the mysteries of Our Lord’s life, for all that He did and all 
that He said was done and said for us. By His every action He was 
winning heaven for us—it was for us sinners and for our salvation 
that He came on earth. By his every action also He was teaching 
us the way to heaven—He came on earth as the Catechism says 
to show us the way to heaven by His instructions and example. 
The Christian life then for each one must necessarily include a 
constant striving to become more and more familiar with the 
life of Our Lord. In frequently dwelling on the mysteries of that 
. life, each one comes to realise better all that has been done for 


-» him to bring him to Heaven. At the same time he will learn what 


a 


he must do to make sure of going there. The mysteries of Our 
Lord’s life are our mysteries, our treasures. 

Of all creatures none entered more deeply into these mysteries 
than did Our Blessed Lady. She it was who consented to be His 
mother and bring Him into the world, who was closely associated 


‘with Him throughout His earthly life and who stood by His 


Cross on Calvary, sharing in a mysterious but real manner in all 
His sufferings: Indeed at this moment in Heaven, through her 
Assumption, Mary shares in the fulness of the glory of His Resur- 
rection and Ascension. We have no one therefore who can help us 


1 Bernadot: Our Lady in Our Life. Mercier Press 1948, p. 34. 
= Gal, 1,.20- 
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better to enter into the fulness of these mysteries than can Our 
Lady. This is what she does for us in the Rosary. This is also the 
reason why she invites us to think about those mysteries in her 
company for a quarter of an hour on the first Saturday of each 
month. 

“The meditation embraces one or more mysteries,” says the 
Commentary, “‘it may even include all, taken together or separately 
according to individual attraction or devotion.”’ Hence we could 
carry out this exercise by thinking for one minute on each of the 
fifteen mysteries in turn. This indeed is quite a practical way, 
which some, no doubt, will find helpful. 


“But it is better”, continues the Commentary, “to meditate 
on one mystery each month’. In this way we have a better 
opportunity of grasping more fully the richness of each mystery. 
Having fixed on a particular mystery therefore, we begin our 
meditation by recalling the various details of that mystery. For 
this purpose it may help us if we read the account of it as found 
in the pages of the Scriptures. ! In calling to mind the details of the 
mystery we may imagine ourselves as actually at the mystery present 
with Our Lady near us explaining it to us. There will no doubt, 
be many things in each mystery which we may not understand 
immediately, and so we will ask her to help us. We will reflect 
what must have been her sentiments as she lived through them 
herself, what sentiments filled her soul, for example, on that first 
Christmas night when there was no room for herself and St. 
Joseph at Bethlehem and they were forced to retire to a stable 
where the Son of God was born. 


Having brought the mystery before our minds as vividly as 
possible, we ask Our Lady to help us to apply it to our own lives. 
Each mystery contains ever so many lessons because infinite 
Wisdom shines through them all. And so, for example, we may ask 
ourselves if we in our own lives always show that obedience and 
submission to legitimate authority which Mary and Joseph showed 
in journeying to Bethlehem, if we have the patience and resignation 


1 JOYFUL: Luke i, 26-38. L. i, 39-56. L. ii, 1-20. L. ii, 21-38. L. ii, 39-52. 
SORROWFUL : Luke xxii, 39-46. Mt. xxvii, 26, Mt. xxvii, 29. L. xxiii, 26-32. 
L. xxiii, 33-46. GLORIOUS: Luke xxiv 1-7. L. xxiv 50-51. Acts, ii 1-4. 


Judith, xv, 10. Apoc., xii, 1. 
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in the face of trial which they manifested when there was no room 
for them in the inn. 

From such considerations we will come to realise the short- 
comings of our own lives, and so before concluding our exercise 
we make a resolution. This resolution we offer Our Immaculate 
Mother in reparation for our own ingratitude and the ingratitude 
of all sinners towards her who loves each one of us so tenderly, 
Our fidelity in keeping this resolution will be a means in the days 
that lie ahead of us showing in a practical way the reality of the 
spirit of reparation that fills our hearts. 

But if we are to be faithful to our resolution we need help, 
and we must ask for this help. While remaining in Mary’s company 
then, we may direct our petitions to her Divine Son, to the Heavenly 
Father or to the Holy Spirit. We may even prefer to entrust our 
petitions to Our Blessed Mother to be presented by her before the 
heavenly throne. 

In all this, each one will follow the attraction of devotion. The 
foregoing is only meant as a suggestion. Some may prefer another 
method, to make use of a book of set meditations. Others more 
accustomed to the ways of prayer will find full contentment 
kneeling in Mary’s presence in the spirit of faith and loving trust. 
Great liberty of spirit is left to each one, the only essential being 
that we keep Mary’s company for a quarter of an hour, meditating 
on the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary by way of offering reparation 
to her Immaculate Heart. 


What arid Asceticism is this, that diminishes desire? 
The only Asceticism known to Christian history is one 
that, multiplies desire, till the Ascetic with something 
like divine avarice covets a kingdom beyond even the 
stars. A martyr on his way to Tyburn scaffold nodded 
gaily to the sun and said with poetic humour: ‘This 
evening I shall be beyond that fellow\”’ And Craw- 
shaw called the Spanish Teresa of Avila: ““O thou 
undaunted daughter of desires\” 

—Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P.: Thoughts Twice- Dyed. 


A Sacrifice of Praise 
S.M.C. 


IN THESE sad and difficult times we may find encouragement and 
comfort in noticing how full the bible is of references to joy and 
praise. No fewer than thirty-six of the Psalms begin with such 
words as: ‘Praise’: ‘Bless’: ‘Exult’: ‘Rejoice’. 

We must remember too that the writers of these Psalms were 
facing the same difficulties and dangers, public and private, as we 
are. Pick up the Old Testament and open it at random; you will, 
in nine cases out of ten, read of battles, relentless enemies, famine 
’ or pestilence. Granted that these were often punishment for sin, 
the innocent suffered equally with the guilty. Then study these 
opening verses of Psalms. 

‘I will extol thee, O Lord, for thou hast upheld me’ (Ps. 83.) ©) 
‘Rejoice in the Lord, O ye just; praise becometh the upright’ 
(Ps. 32.) ‘I will bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall be always 
in my mouth.’ (Ps. 33.) ‘O clap your hands, all ye nations; shout 
unto the Lord with a voice of joy.’ (Ps. 46.) 

In the New Testament, as is natural, the same note of joy 
sounds much louder; and again suffering does not mute it. Saint 
Paul, whose Christian life was one long persecution, says: ‘Rejoice 
in the Lord, again I say to you rejoice.’ (Philip; 4:4.) Saint James 
tells us: ‘Is any of you sad? Let him pray. Is he cheerful in mind, 
let him sing.’ (James 5:13.) 

Praise and gratitude naturally follow from joy, and true joy, oh 
as we have seen, is not dependent on outward circumstances. 
Now, just as contrition is of two kinds: imperfect, when we are 
moved primarily by the thought of the supernatural consequences 
to ourselves of our sins: perfect, when our sorrow arises from the 
thought of having offended so good a God, so joy and praise also 
take their rise from two sources. 

In the field beyond the garden there are five large walnut 
trees. I may rejoice in them and praise God for them, because their 
wood is so valuable, their shade pleasant, their fruit palatable and 
profitable and the husk an excellent dye; or I may rejoice because 
I see in these trees traces of their Creator. Their summits taper 
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to heaven, His home; their wide spreading branches typify the 

ygbreadth of His love or the greatness of His perfections; the whole 
lovely creature mirrors, though faintly, the beauty of Him who 
made it. So we may rejoice in God’s goodness to us. ‘Sing ye to 
the Lord a new canticle: because he hath done wonderful things’. 
(Ps. 97). Such joy and praise is excellent and gives great glory to 
God; but we can find a far more excellent reason for joy if we turn 
from ourselves, and God’s relation with us, to exult in His own 
perfections as seen in themselves. 

The pinnacle of selfless praise is reached in the ‘Gloria in 
Excelsis’ where we sing: ‘We give thee thanks for thy great glory.’ 
It is of this praise that the psalmist speaks when he says: ‘The 
sacrifice of praise will glorify me and there is the way by which I 
will show him the salvation of God.’ (Ps. 49.) 


This brings us to the fundamental expression of praise and 
(gworship: the offering of sacrifice. 


The sacrifices of the Old ‘Testament were of many kinds and 
offered for many ends. The three kinds mentioned in the Book of 
Leviticus were: the Holocaust, the Sin Offering and the Peace 
Offering—the last named sacrifice being offered for the twofold 
purpose of praise and thanksgiving. The chief among these sacrifices 
was the holocaust. In every other sacrifice part of the victim was 
reserved for the use of the priests. In:the holocaust the whole was 
burnt—destroyed in such a way that no one could make any further 
use of it, it belonged to God alone. In the same way, when we 
rejoice in the gifts of God because they are His gifts to us we offer a 
® pleasing sacrifice; but the holocaust consists of our praising Him 
simply because His works speak of His glory. 


The great Sacrifice of the New Law is the Sacrifice of Calvary, 
renewed throughout every moment of time, in some part of the 
world, in the unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. And since we are, 
each one of us, another Christ, Alter Christus, in and through the 
Mass, we can offer ourselves daily and hourly as a sacrifice in 
union with the Sacrifice of Calvary and of the Mass; for it is only 
through sacrifice that we can reach the supreme happiness of 
rejoicing in the glory of God. 

In a complete offering of self to God there is no room for sadness. 
True sacrifice is a joyful thing. The psalmist tells us how to make 
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this offering of praise. ‘Praise the Lord my soul; I will praise the 
Lord in my life’. 

At first sight, this seems to imply an almost impossible degree 
of perfection, for a life which is no other thing than the praise of 
God transcends all mediocrity. But God never looks for the 
impossible, and Our Lord Himself says in the parable of the 
talents, speaking of those who used what was given to them: 
“because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place thee 
over many things. Enter into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

For most of us there is no great opportunity of heroism in our 
lives; the pattern is a small one made up of little things;—work, 
prayer, eating, sleeping, recreating,—therefore, these must be the 
‘few things’ and faithfulness in them will give us entrance into 
“the joy of Our Lord; a reward which is none other than God 
Himself. 

It is in the small daily duties of life, then, that we will find our 
sacrifice of praise, our holocaust; and unswerving fidelity to them 
will certainly lead us to such union with God that, in absolute 
forgetfulness of self, we shall spend our days in giving Him thanks 
for His great glory. If in this way we are praising God in our lives, 
the sting will be taken from things that are naturally difficult and 
painful. 

There come times for each one of us when, after we have done 
our best, the outcome is failure. We are blamed, perhaps, where 
blame is not due. If we are praising God in our lives, it is im- 
material whether we are praising Him by success or failure. It 
may be His divine pleasure to be praised in this instance by failure. 
And because we have no self-satisfaction the praise is more selfless. 

But if results are immaterial when we are praising God in our 
lives, intention does matter supremely. We are tempted to commit 
small faults, little sins which will always be hidden in our own 
conscience; we must try to guard against even imperfections if we 
are praising God in our lives. This does not imply that every 
failing prevents our offering from being a perfect holocaust. 

We read in the lives of the Fathers of the desert of a monk with 
whom Saint Dorotheus lived, an excellent man, but possessed of a 
very hasty, difficult temper. 

When the saint was praying one day, he asked God why such 
a good man had not conquered such a disagreeable fault. The 
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answer was that God had permitted him to retain it in order to 
preserve a very holy soul in humility; and that his contrition gave 
more glory to God and rendered him more pleasing in His sight 
than he would be if he had learnt to be completely even tempered. 

Faults of frailty do not interfere with our praising God in our 
lives. It is small deliberate infidelities and laxities which are 
blemishes in our holocaust of praise; for such soil the spotlessness 
of a victim which should be without stain if it is to be offered to the 
Lord. 

But if we turn from deliberate sin, no matter how small it 
may be, if we strive after fidelity then, whether we succeed or 
whether we fail, we can say with full hearts: ‘My lips shall greatly 
rejoice when I shall sing to thee; and my soul which thou hast 
redeemed.’ For ‘the joyfulness of the heart is the life of a man, 
and a never failing treasure of holiness.’ (Ecclus: XXX:23.) 
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THE DIVINE PROLETARIAN 


In the Christian conception of the Godhead His 
transcendent aspect 1s displayed in God the Father 
and His immanent aspect in God the Holy Ghost, but 
the distinctive and also crucial feature of the Christian 

f. Faith is the doctrine that the Godhead is not a duality 
= ) but a Trinity in Unity and that in His aspect as God 
; the Son the other two aspects are unified in a Person 
who, in virtue of this mystery ts as accessible to the 
human heart as He is incomprehensible to the human 
understanding. In the person of Christ fesus—Very God 
yet also Very Man—the divine society and the mundane 
society have a common member who in the order of This 

World is born into the ranks of the Proletariat and dies — 

the death of a malefactor while in the order of the Other 

World He is the King of God’s Kingdom—and a King 
. who is God Himself and not God’s less-than-divine 

deputy.—Toynbee: A Study of History. 


The Spirituality of St. 
Gerard Majella! 


INNOCENT Co.osro, O.P. 


SOME montus ago a little parcel of books, edited by the Redemp- 
torist Fathers at Materdominy, was sent to me for review. It was 
preceded by a post-card, asking me to write a short article on the 
spirituality of St. Gerard Majella. I could not refrain from smiling 
a little... compassionately, as my thoughts ran on somewhat like 
this. Here surely is yet another saint, although he was only a simple 
lay-brother, who will undoubtedly have his vision of the interior 
lite and his itinerary to sanctity. Yes! with all this modern mania for 
finding, by whatever means, a special spirituality for each saint a 
for each religious Institute, one does come across some ridiculow | 
artificialities . ... | 

Turning these thoughts over in my mind, I opened the parcel 
and lo! three little books of rather modest appearance. On the 
title-page of the first was: ‘Letters and writings of St. Gerard 
Majella”. lam struck dumb: this saint has also left some writings! 
Previously, I had known him for some edifying samples of 
obedience, which had made me imagine him as a rather grand type 
of simpleton. But there! a discreet little volume of about a hundred 
pages. For some years back I have busied myself with, among other 
things, the history of spirituality, but never have I seen him placed 
among the writers. Fearing any lack of memory or oversight, 
consulted some works; but no, none of them quote him. Now since 
I have always had an ardent love for a living, personal, auto- 
biographical document from the hands of a saint, I took up this | 
little book with eagerness and avidity. And I even began to reflect 
that the very existence of these writings was, of itself, a rather 
strong argument in favour of an individual way of holiness, in 
this saint. 

Let me explain. The life of a saint comprises an infinite number 
of virtuous acts, extraordinary events, and exalting utterances. Now, 
since all the virtues have a necessary connection with each other, 


1 Translated from Vita Cristiana, 
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these presuppose that the saint possesses, to a greater or lesser 

ae virtue in its entirety. Nevertheless, it happens that certain 

of these virtuous acts are seen to have a special significance, to 
imply an idea, a dominant tendency, a vital centre of interest, to 
take on a sort of symbolic force, and to become the explanation 
of all the others. In a word, they reveal the very soul, which is the 
vivifying and unifying principle of all existence. 

In the case of a founder of a religious order, or of one who had 
some special social or apostolic mission, these special character- 
istics become rather easily discernible. However, these cases are 
all too rare. But then there remains another objective point of 
reference, so to speak, to aid us in ‘determining the spiritual 
physiognomy of a soul. I mean the saint’s writings, which 
reveal to us the inspiration of his activity and the supernatural 
tendencies, or attractions, of his soul. This is especially true if the 
writings are of an autobiographical character. Thus, were it 
ae for the Story of a Soul, it would be well nigh impossible to 
arrive at a profound conception of the spirituality of St. Theresa 
of the Child Jesus. 

Pen in hand, therefore, I began to read, with, however, not a 
little of my earlier scepticism still within me. As I read on, I 
underlined the more frequently recurring phrases, the more 
incisive expressions, in a word, all that belied me. By the time I 
had got to chapter five, I had already a very definite perception, 
‘that this wonderful soul had, in truth, a pivot, an axis, a centre, 
namely the divine will, loved and sought after with a thirsting 

longing, a restless yearning. And I understood that this was the 
Akéy to the secrets of his soul; the reason, the ideal, and the scope 
of his whole existence. The remainder of what I read served only 
_ to corroborate this judgment I had formed. 

I am therefore prepared to guarantee this thesis: The fundamental 
characteristic of Gerardine spirituality 1s, utter conformity to the 
divine will, It may, perhaps, be of some utility if I explain and 
develop it. Firstly then, since we live in an age of statistics, let us 
begin to clarify our assumption with some figures. Fifty five times 
in his letters the saint makes express mention of the divine will, 
and then not merely incidentally, but with insistence and ex 
professo. Only in seventeen of his forty-five letters, all of which 

are rather brief, have we not got some explicit reference to it. 
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In his few remaining writings, he treats of it yet another ten times. 
But of course, this, so to speak, quantitative argument would reallh 
count for very little were it not for the fact that these references 
contain affirmations of really convincing clarity, in favour of our 
thesis. In them, he has in fact, unconsciously revealed to us, the 
most ardent aspirations and the most intimate secrets of his soul. 
“Different people pledge themselves to different things; I have 
pledged myself solely to do the will of God.”! “I am content with 
the will of God; take this from me and I am left with nothing.” 
(Incidentally, this would even seem to be a direct admonition to 
certain of his biographers, who wish to put the emphasis on other 
aspects, such as, immolation with Christ, obedience to superiors 
etc.). ‘Be conformed to the divine will, for the very centre of truly 
loving God is that we be entirely given to Him, that we be ever 
conformed to his will, and that we remain thus for eternity.” 
“As a spiritual soul consecrated to God, I can no longer find 
attraction in anything that is not wholly pleasing to his divift} 
will, which is the sole substance of our, souls.’ Note how lucidly 
expressive, how forcibly incisive, how pregnant with meaning | 
are these testimonies, which reveal to us with limpid clarity, the | 
centre and substance of Gerardine spirituality. We may add, in 
passing, that the rule of life contained in them, was carried out 
with an inflexible consistency, by the saint, during his whole life. 

Detachment, which is the essential and specific element in all 
asceticism, is regarded by St. Gerard as a preparation for the 
actual, positive accomplishment of the divine will. “In order 
to do the will of God, it is necessary that I detach myself from | 
everything that is not God.’ Elsewhere, he regards this he 
indifference as a schooling, by which we are enlightened as to the 
manner of accomplishing the divine will, with absolute purity 
and with complete freedom. ‘‘Let us therefore be indifferent to all 
things, so that we may be free to accomplish in all things the will of 
God, with that absolute purity of intention, which He expects 
of us.”’ Thus, all asceticism becomes simplified as follows. We free 9 
ourselves of all attachments to creatures, of all preferences, in 9 
order that we may dedicate ourselves exclusively to the cult of the § 
— divine will. 


eae 


1 The Saint wrote in a very simple unaffected style, with dialecticisms and errors 
in punctuation. This, unfortunately, cannot be adequately brought out in a | 
translation. 
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Our saint had grasped a profound truth. Long prayers and 
wQichings are not the principal means of sanctification, but con- 
formity to the divine will. “Bro. Gerard, resolve to give yourself 
entirely to God. Ponder well and understand that it is not by 
giving yourself over to continual prayers and watchings that you 
are to become holy, but that the best prayer is always to be as it 
pleases God, to be holy with the divine will, that is, to be con- 
tinuously employed as God wishes. And this is God’s will in your 
regard.” With a sublime intuition, he looks on obedience and 
poverty as functions or exercises of this conformity. “My God, 
out of love of you, I will obey my superiors as I would your divine 
Person, and I will act as if it were thy intellect and will that com- 
manded me. 1 will be poor in everything that is according to my 
own will, rich in that which is distasteful to it.’’ Obedience, that 
virtue in which he so excelled as to be called the Saint of obedience, 
hecomes a direct homage to the divine will. It may even be said 
that in him obedience was sublimated from the realm of a purely 
moral to that of a theological virtue. Superiors are not merely the 
representatives of God; they are God himself. 

In his dealings with the souls of others, St. Gerard likewise 
stresses, time and cime again, the divine will. It is with this, so to 
speak, higher criterion that he solves all difficulties, both spiritual 
and temporal. He uses it as a lever when advising a priest to 
continue to exercise the office of confessor. “I repeat that it is 
God’s will that you zealously employ yourself in his vineyard 
: without timidity, and that you cease to fear lest any soil go to loss 

, the confessional.” He also appeals to it when admonishing a 
Be erioress to accept her office virtuously. ‘“The duties of your 
office must be carried out with a heart full of the love of God, and 
the office itself should not be feared as though it had not come, 
from Him. Remember that He has prepared heaven from all 
eternity. Therefore must you strive to carry out your duties with 
angelic perfection, and to be ever conformed in all things to the 
divine will.” 

The saint’s battle-cry was Fiat voluntas tua. 'This is what he 
says of it. “I drive away all hurtful thoughts by the strength of this 
word Fiat voluntas tua.” “In all temptations and tribulations I 
shall say Hiat voluntas tua’’. It is a motto which infallibly brings 
Victory. 


a in Rese ae? 
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As St. Francis was profoundly in love with his Lady Poverty, so 
Gerard was steeped in the love of the divine will. Hence he ref@3 _ 
to it as the “‘beautiful will of God.” For the lover, the object of 
his love is not only good, but it also of necessity becomes beautiful, 
possessed of all charm and graciousness. 

The saint even improvises as a poet in order to sing the glories 
of his beloved, and ardent utterances flower forth from his pen, 
in an impetus of profound and imaginative lyricism. “Wonderful 
the will of God; treasure secret and inestimable. O that I might 
comprehend you; who art, and art powerful as, my own dear God. 
O who can comprehend you, save my own dear God. How greatly 
consoled I am, to know that Your Reverence is one of those happy 
souls, who are nourished only on the savoury will of my own dear 
God... Strive O my will, to be-ever conformed, to be ever one with, 
that comely will. As the angels do in heaven, so let us do on earth, 
God’s will in heaven, God’s will on earth. Paradise in heavemgy 
paradise on earth.” Elsewhere, he has this lovely image ‘‘I raise 
my eyes to heaven, that I may adore your divine hands, which 
sprinkle on me the precious gems, of your most holy will.” 

In what was the most painful circumstance of his life he speaks 
of the “press” of the divine will. He had been calumniously 
accused by a woman, and was forbidden to receive Holy Commun- 
ion by his superiors. When one of his brethren urged him to 
seek the suspension of such a grave and unjust punishment, he 
replied “It is suspended,’ but composing himself, as an eye- 
witness relates, he added “‘no’’, and beating emphatically with his 
hand, “J will die under the press of the will of my dear God.’ Wheg 
love burns within, it sets all the faculties in motion and it may make | 
even the most arid and barren fantasies create beautiful images 
and forceful expressions. 

On his death-bed the saint pronounced these sublime words, 
which synthesise his whole life. “To me this bed seems to be the 
will of God; I am confined herein as if with the will of God. It 
seems-to me, and it is my hope, that the divine will and I have 
become one and the same.” This identification of the two wills 
in the closing stages of the saint’s life is however no longer of the 
order of acwivity. It does not consist in an exercise manifested 
outwardly in acts of greater or lesser intensity. But it is something 
infused, habitual, and in the order of passivity. 
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Likewise, the same sublime concept of the divine will as 
identified with the divine essence and glory, is the fruit of a super- 
ior inspiration. It is a light issuing forth from the gift of wisdom. 

| Shortly before his death St. Gerard had a notice penned up on 
_ the door of his cell on which was inscribed in large characters: 
“The will of God is being done here, as God wants, and until 
such time as it pleases, Him.” When about to die he rendered this 
supreme testimony: “I die content, as it is my hope that I have 
sought thy glory and thy will, and nothing more.” His dying 
words were: “‘My God, I am pleased to die so as to do thy holy 
will.” If it is true that death is the seal which stamps one’s whole 
life, then never was it verified to a greater degree than in his case. 
The conformity between his last sentiments and the actions of his 
whole existence was a perfect one. As he lived, so he died. 

But, it will be objected, St. Gerard’s principal characteristic 
"yas his conformation to Jesus Crucified. It is thus, for instance, 
he is represented in the collects of the liturgy. To this however, 
we reply that his love of mortification, his ardent spirit of immola- 
tion in union with Christ, was but the principal manifestation of 
his wonderful attachment to the divine will. 

In this present order of divine economy, the redemption of 
souls, their salvation and perfection is had only by a personal 
participation, to a greater or less degree, in the sufferings of the 
Crucified Christ. God wills our suffering, as it is the ordinary 
means of expressing our love for Him. So St. Gerard loved the 
-__ cross because he loved the divine will. The two loves being in- 

= am really formed but one passion. “I wish to be entirely 
‘conformed to his divine will to suffer much for Him.” The saint 
frequently represents the divine will as being desirous of our 
sufferings. “It is God’s will that I die without compassion, 
abandoned by all; my only wish is that I may live and die as it 
pleases God.” “It is the will of my heavenly Redeemer that I 
remain on this bitter cross with bowed head; I accept it and am 
happy in doing as I am commanded” . . . So greatly am I afflicted 
_ and cast down by that which the divine justice has given me to 
_ bear, that I cannot imagine anything more terrible. Blessed for 
ever be the will of God.” . . . One thing alone is necessary, to suffer 
all things with resignation to the divine will.” The saint’s interior 
attitude is. logical and perfectly clear. His love of suffering is the 
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Spouse, Jesus Christ.” 

Our Lord, therefore, slakes this insatiable thirst for suffering. 
The saint’s voluntary mortifications are not sufficient, though they 
are merciless and pursued even unto the effusion of blood. So He 
sends those terrifying interior trials, which St. John of the Cross 
calls the “passive nights of the spirit’, and in comparison with 
which those others are only for the diversion of babes. So searching 
is the purgation and purification that has to be undergone, especially 
in respect of the three theological virtues, that it is in fact only to 
great mystics that they are sent. Yet we can be quite certain, from 
a number of passages in his writings, that our saint really under- 
went these frightful torments. Here, for instance, is a proof of the 
first order. ““O my Mother, if you do not come to my assistance = 
shall be crushed by the weight of my afflictions, for I am as thou 
utterly overcome, in a sea of tribulation and on the point of despa 
God and his divine mercy seem to be no more for me, but only 
his justice upon me. See, in what a miserable state I am. If faith | 
really remains in me, now is the time to help me to pray stead- 
fastly to God for my misery. I pray you have pity on my soul. . 
Have compassion on my agony. My sorrows are so bitter they — 
sting me like death.” 

After reading his stupendous passage on faith, I am of the 
opinion that he must have composed this eulogy on the first of the 
theological virtues, after he had undergone one of these terrible 
crises. An echo of battle may also be perceived in his renewe 
avowal never again to betray this holy faith. It is the triumphat 
song which the soul sings in a moment of luminous repose, that is, 
in one of those moments of peace which are granted to it occasionally 
in the mystical night in order that it may be strengthened to 
confront even greater trials. ““Blessed be holy faith; . . . faith wishes 
that we love God, since he that is without faith is without God. 
Again I firmly resolve to live and die clinging resolutely to holy — 
faith. Faith is my life, and my life is faith... O God, who © 
could wish to live without thy holy faith? Would that I could ever | 
cry out, in unison with the entire universe: Blessed be the holy 
faith of our dear God. God alone is worthy of our love, and without 
Him how could I continue to exist? O ineffable Divinity, say for me 
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what I cannot. From you is all good; in you is my repose.” 

It would be wonderful, and in a certain sense easy, to com- 
fentate on the three last citations and on other analogous passages 
from the saint’s writings, in the light of the wonderful psychological 
analyses which St. John of the Cross makes of these mystical states, 
and of the importance of pure faith in the realization of union with 
God. But, it is already time to bring this simple essay to a close. 

To sum up then, we believe we have shown how, with the 
saint’s writings as a basis, the centre of his spirituality is con- 
formity, or better, uniformity with the divine will. From it derive 
the other characteristics, such as, his imitative love of Christ 
Crucified, his admirable cult of obedience to superiors. His 
extraordinary thaumaturgic powers may be considered to be God’s 
reaction to the saint’s total abandonment to his divine will. As 
Gerard had done according to the divine will in all things, so 
God, by an elegant disposition of divine Providence, did in every- 
ice according to Gerard’s wishes, to the benefit of poor 
afHicted humanity. 

Seen from the point of view of his total resignation or identifica- 
tion with the divine will, the saint’s whole life becomes uniform, 
simple, consistent. Beyond doubt therefore, perfect union with the 
divine will was the secret of his extraordinary sanctity. 


Perhaps the weightiest proof of fesus Christ's 
divinity 1s His mercifulness. It 1s by works of mercy 
rather than by works of power that he showed Himself 
to have the heart of God. To convince the world of 
His Godhead He did not create a new world; He did 
but redeem the old. 

—Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P.: Thoughts Twice- Dyed. 


Edith Stein: Daughter of Fe a 
the Cross ) 


'THERESE-MARIE MEYER 


IT wovuLp seem that the Jewish home of Frau Auguste Stein, 
Breslau, Michaelstrasse 38, has given to the Catholic Church a 
saint. 

Edith Stein, Jewess, philosopher, Carmelite, 1s a name that 
already has its place in Catholic martyrology: an inspiring figure 
among the increasing number of Jews who to-day are being drawn 
into the Church of the supreme Jew, Jesus. 

The youngest of a devoted German Jewish family, her intellec- 
tual power early displayed itself. Her biographer! records that she 

“began to get a Biaep of literature when she was between four an@) 
five years old.”’ Ability and character conformed, for she was 
“hard-working as well as gifted and possessed an iron will.”” But 
an inherent friendliness and helpfulness towards others kept her a 
sympathetic human being, a favourite aunt and tender friend. 

In modern philosophy the name of Edith Stein was one that 
made its impression on scholars of such calibre as the French 

- Maritain. Her work in relating contemporary and scholastic 
philosophy and her further profound treatises, including the — 
increasingly known Eternal and Finite Being, established her as 
an original philosophical contributor of quality. ; 

In Germany she was widely known as a University lecturer¥’ 
author and orator and philosophical circles in France listened to 
her with attentive respect. ° 

Through Knowledge she sought Truth. It was granted her. On 
vacation with friends at their farm, the Life of St. Teresa of Avila, 
“written by herself,” fell into her hands. At once captivated she 
could not stop until she had reached its end. Then she closed the 
book and with her whole heart said, ““That is the truth.” 

Her mother’s agony, the bewilderment of family and friends, 
first encounter with the Cross, she met with the unwavering 
steadfastness that was to characterise her whole Christian life. 


+ EDITHSTEIN: by Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, O.D.C., Sheed & Ward. 
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The impact of Catholic spirituality sent her into retirement, 
ggaching at the Dominican convent of St. Magdalena in Speyer 
from 1923. But even during this early period the Carmelite call 
made itself known to her soul. Before she entered Carmel in 
October, 1933, she was an adept in the discipline of sanctity. 

Catholic insistence called her into active life once more and 
she embarked on a series of addresses and conferences which made 
her name and influence widespread. So much so indeed was this 
the case that her spiritual director refused her pleas to enter 
religion, saying that she had too valuable a contribution to make to 
Catholic life in the world. 

It was the rise of Hitler’s anti-semitic persecution that trans- 
formed the philosopher Edith Stein into the Carmelite Sister 
Teresia Benedicta a Cruce. Forbidden to teach, unable to find a 
publisher of her written work, she knew at once that “there is 
nothing possible for me any more'in Germany.” 

' It was in this crisis that the call to Carmel and martyrdom 
together shaped the last period of her life. 

It was the beginning of 1933. American papers were already 
publishing accounts of atrocities committed against the Jews. At the 
house of an acquaintance ignorant of her ancestry these things were 
being discussed. As her host spoke, ‘“‘on a sudden it was luminously 
clear to me that once again God’s hand lay heavy on His people and 
that the destiny of this people was my own.” 

It was Passion Week of that year. Edith knelt in the Presence 
of God. “I spoke to Our Saviour and told Him that I knew that 
it was His Cross which was now being laid on the Jewish people. 
Most of them did not understand it, but those who understood 
‘must accept it willingly in the name of all. I wanted to do that, 
let Him only show me how. When the service was over I had an 
interior conviction that I had been heard. But in what the bearing of the 
Cross was to consist I did not yet know.” 

Her influence in the world was at an end. It was time to enter 
Carmel. ; 

At the first interview it was intimated that Carmel might require 
the forfeiture of her intellectual life. To this she made reply: 
“Tt is not human activity that can help us but the Passion of Christ. 
It is a share in that I desire.” 

Readily she buried honours and intellect behind the cloister 
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walls. Carmel was the preparation of what was to be the whole 
holocaust of the iniquity of the gas-chambers. 

For “‘she looked reality squarely in the face and had foreseen 
what later came to pass. A friend said to her that in Carmel] she 
would be out of harm’s way. Quickly she replied: “No, I don’t 
think so. I am sure that they will come and search me out here. I 
should not count upon being left here in peace.”’ It was clear enough 
to her that she had been called to suffer for her people so that many 
might be saved. 

The persecution grew. The moment came when Sister 'Teresia 
Benedicta was smuggled across the border for safety to the Carmel] 
at Echt in Holland. Here she was joined by her convert sister Rosa, 
who lived in a room attached to the convent, having lost her entire 
possessions in the urgency of escape. 

It was during a Nazi reprisal for a Bishop's Pastoral Letter read 


out in all Dutch Churches in July, 1942, in protest at the pratt 


which Jewry was suffering, that the blow fell. 
The S.5. entered the convent parlour. Sister Teresia Benedicta 
was ordered to abandon her enclosure within ten minutes. 


The nuns had no alternative but to let her go. In the words of the 


S.5. Officer to the Superior, ‘“You don’t need me to tell you what 
will happen to you and your convent if you refuse to send Sister 
Stein out.” 

From that point it was a direct route for Edith and Rosa, together 
with six million of their Jewish brethren in Europe. They were 
prisoners. Herded into cattle-trucks. Stripped. Deliberate men had 
built the chambers that pressed in on them its gas-clouds to their 
death. 

A note or two reached the Carmelite Community. One said, 
“Prayer goes wonderfully.”” The other, “One can only learn a 
Scientia Crucis, (“Science of the Cross” title of the last book she 
had been writing), if one feels the Cross in one’s own person. I was 
convinced of this from the very first and have said with all my 
heart: ‘‘Ave crux, spes unica!” 

Her last known words called out from a prison train to an 
acquaintance who recognised her were, ‘‘Give my love to the Sisters 
in St. Magdalena—I am on my way to the East.” 

After that, silence. 

If we detail the main events of her life it is because in Edith 
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Stein we recognise a contemporary figure whose destiny serves to 
Jpcus particular attention on the real drama of our times and within 
its enactment the fresh forthshowing of Israel’s ancient enigma. 

This is the story of the marriage of grace and a soul of exceptional 
nobility. Rare is the explicit call to the immolation in Christ, its 
instant perception, the promptitude and single surrender of reply 
that was to pin her with her Saviour upon the Cross. 

She stands in this modern world of sin, of Hitler and 
communism, of Anti-Christ, innocent, in intellect and humility 
apparelled. And she is ‘‘brought in among the prisoners’, one of a 
“death-transport”’. 

Her fate directs our eyes onto the diabolism active in a modern 
world in which naked iniquity is legally erected within the frame- 
work of governments and political systems, meant to serve man but 
making instead abuse of their power to violate and destroy him. 

Her fate as “‘prisoner’’, her sentence “guilty”” even to inhuman 

“death, uncovers a monstrous perversion at work in contemporary 
society. 

We are given it is said, the saints that the times make imperative. 
Her fate speaks to us that as she saw and said, “It is not human 
activity that can help us but the Passion of Christ.” 

This is what our age, at grips with ultimates, demands. Edith 
Stein saw with clarity into the spiritual issues that underlie the 
century’s violent agitation of unrest. It is clamorously “‘part of the 
eternal struggle between Jesus and Lucifer.” 

In the modern Germany of the 2oth century Edith Stein saw 

..<wounds of sin that could be healed only in the Blood of the Lamb. 

Beneath appearances had she penetrated into the level in which 
the twin mysteries of sin and suffering work themselves out 
together through the redemptive power of the slain God of Calvary. 

Edith Stein stands out for her perfect conformity with the Person 
of Jesus Christ in His Passion in to-day’s world in which the devil 
is nakedly abroad. God has given her to us as the living absolute 


that alone can close the fissures in the body of modern man. 
* * * 


Now let us turn our minds onto the particular cause of her 
martyrdom. She was killed because she'was Jewish. ‘Together with 
the other six million Jews of Europe, she was arrested, imprisoned 
and murdered because of the blood of her veins. ‘This was her guilt, 
this her sin. 
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Jesus too, was Jewish, and we are Jewish. What is this mystery 
of our Jewishness? © 

We have to recognise that in the Providence of God Israel is a 
particular people. We can only understand their essential nature 
when we look at Israel theocratically, as a people whose sole raison 
d’etre, nationally, is religious: to be directly the servant and instru- 
ment of God. 

This fact is at once seen in the God-election of Abraham to be 
the father of a new nation, Israel. No other nation originates 
directly from God’s call in this way. 

It is to be seen in their election and education as the mono- 
theistic nation of the idolatrous ancient world, in whose midst 
Israel was the sole vessel of the purity of Truth. 

The particularity of national election and purpose is sealed 
and crowned in the Incarnation. Jesus made Himself as Man a Jew. 
Again, God singles them out for His special purposes. Pi 

Israel is woven indissolubly into the profoundest roots of the” 
mystery of human kind in its creation and fall, when standing as a 
type of the nations it calls for Barabbas, the principle of destruction, 
and sends Christ to the Cross. And yet so doing instrumentally 
delivers to all the Redemption. 

The Truth of God, the Messiah, the Redemption—in all these 
things zt zs all mankind which is involved: and Israel is God’s chosen 
instrument to His purposes. 

Israel therefore is a people with a universal reference, joined at 
the major junctures to the spiritual destiny of all men as it lies 
under the sight of God. 

The universal mystery overshadows us. Manis sprung from the ~ 
womb of mystery and Israel is corded into the all, the one human 
species, at its hiddenmost centre: even there where the Holy Spirit 
breathed upon the void and there was Form. 

’ When we touch on Israel, we touch onto the secrets of the Divine 
Mind when from eternity God decreed the making of the created 
world. 

In rejecting its Messiah, Israel as a nation rejects its sole function 
in time. From Calvary’s Day it lives out the next 2,000 years 
scattered and helpless, laid open to the forces of destruction it 
called forth upon itself when it refused its Divine Shepherd. 
This most historical of nations lies as it were outside of history. 
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It endures, but no longer shapes events. Individually it makes its 
ntributions, but nationally it discharges no corporate function 
in the world. 
Yet it is part of Israel that lays the foundation of the Universal 
Church, giving it the first Apostles, laity and Simon Peter in the 
first Pope. Christianised Israel fulfils perfectly its divine mission 
and carries its Messiah to the four corners of the earth. 
Does the role of Israel in the world end then at Calvary’s Cross? 
It cannot be. A people thus linked from eternity to the cosmic 
measure of the Providential Plan for mankind, cannot cease mid- 
way in events and disappear. 
Indeed, it is the very phenomenon by which Israel, though it is 
passive, cannot disappear, that powerfully confirms that its purpose 
is not yet fulfilled: but that God sustains them in being towards a 
definite end whose meaning will again make one embrace of Israel and 
wankind. 

‘ What this role will be, when it will manifest itself, it is not 
strictly relevant to enquire here. But Israel is destined to know its 
Messiah and to be forged anew in the Holy Ghost Who is the Life of 
the Catholic Church.:A growing number of prayerful minds see in 
this our day the ‘ ‘signs of the times” which herald the swift oncoming 
of Israel’s conversion to Christ. 

If in this light we review the sweep of Israel’s history set against 
that of the world, insight is vouchsafed into the origins of anti- 
Jewish hatred. In the Jew, the world, powerfully abetted by the 
Devil, hates God’s instrument of its own salvation. 

2) The violence of anti-semitism is identical with that which 
animates deadly aftacks on the Church itself. Israel, Jesus, the 
Church} have known an identity of attack, diabolically inspired, 
because in God’s Providential Plan they share an identity of 
function: to deliver the Redemption for the soul of man. 

At the heart of the invisible realities of the spirit, Israel’s enigma 
is unclosed -to us. 

As Jewish Edith Stein met a violent death. But as Sister Teresia 
Benedicta a Cruce she stands for a New Israel that joyfully acclaims 
its Messiah and one with Him makes grace-blooms to flourish on the 
Tree of the Cross for the sake of the redemption. 

In the earth of the Church the hidden seed of Life silently 
grows upon Jewish blood. 


Book Reviews 


REMINISCENCES OF SISTER ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY 
Translated By A Benedictine Of Stanbrook Abbey. ' 
(The Mercier Press, Cork. 1951.) F 27/6 


WHEN Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity died in 1906 at the age of twenty-six 
she had been only five years in the Carmelite monastery at Dijon but 
so highly esteemed was her sanctity that her superiors saw fit to publish a 
much-requested account of her life. ‘The Reminiscences first appeared in 
1909 and have since been widely read in many languages. Indeed, so 
accepted a place has Sister Elizabeth in recent spiritual writings that the 
fact that she has not yet been declared beatified by the Church is easily 
forgotten, the more so perhaps because in her life and character she 
resembles her more famous sister-Carmelite of Lisieux. In the warmth 
and tenderness of their affection for their families, in the generosity of 
their acceptance of suffering and in the consuming love and unwavering 
strength of purpose that shine through their short lives, these are twin 
souls. And as the saint of Lisieux gave us the great message of her ‘little 
way’, Sister Elizabeth too has something important to teach us. It is thf, 
doctrine of the indwelling of the Blessed 'rinity in our souls. To this 
presence of God within us she directs our attention and to the necessity 
for silence and recollection if we are to attain that awareness of it that will 
sanctify our lives. B.D. 


WHAT IS THE MASS? 
H. Curry. O.P. 
(Trans. Lancelot C. Sheppard—Blackfriars, London, 1952) 5/- and 7/6. 


THIS 1s a book of what one might call Catechism Notes on the Mass. 
It would make an excellent text for any study-group. Since Fr. Chery 
insists on collective participation at Mass there is every reason why it 
should be used by those study-circles which concern themselves mainly witl 
social problems. There is always the danger that students of social prob- 
lems and principles may forget that the Blessed Eucharist is at the centre 
of the whole solution. Priests and teachers will also find this book most 
valuable. Others who are looking out for books on the Mass may find the 
body of Fr. Chery’s What is the Mass? a little too pedagogical. But if 
they are ready to do a little study on their own, they will find here a plan 
which they could certainly follow. 

The final chapter which is called ‘Practical—taking part in the Mass’ 
is alive with counsels, warnings and exhortations; in it, one meets the 
author in a more personal way than before. One may think, perhaps, that 
he is over-biassed in favour of ‘collective participation.’ Yet, one may 
hardly call it a bias, since all his arguments in the foregoing chapters 
lead one to the conclusion that the Sunday Mass will lack perfection as 
long as we do not participate collectively in it. Priests tend to be over- 
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concerned about the distraction such participation may cause to themselves 
or to the pious people who follow Mass well enough without it. Our first 
thought, nowadays, should be for those who come to Mass but do not 
widerstand its meaning. Getting congregations in and out of a church 
within the half-hour maybe extremely efficient service, but one often 
wonders if it is divine. ea ie 


THE GLORY OF MARY 
(Clonmore and Reynolds Ltd.) iy 3/6 


I'l’ woud be impossible to praise this book too highly. It is a book to be 
bought, to be read and re-read. It is a book for everybody. Nowhere 
have I seen the message of the Dogma of the Assumption presented so 
clearly, so concisely and so devoutly. Six authors have contributed to its 
production—St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. John of Damascus, M. L. 
Guerard des Lauriers, O.P., St. Aelred of Rievaulx, Louis Lochet and 
Graham Greene, The contributors range from the Saint who defended 
Our Lady’s divine maternity at the Council of Ephesus in 431 to a 
twentieth century novelist. 

The matter is intellectually satisfying and presented in such a way as to 
ir the heart. It is doctrine applied to life. Consider this passage for 
instance: ‘There are those who have to fight a hard battle in order to 
respond to the divine choice, for this asks for the gift of their whole 
being. ‘They must struggle for the virginity of the body, the virginity of the 
heart and the virginity of the soul’. . . Allow them to hide themselves in 
the radiance of your glorious body, to be filled with its life and sweetness, 
to be strengthened and to find peace, to forget themselves completely, 
so that they may be to this world when they turn back towards it, like an 
apparition of your purity” (p.39.) bley, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER 
Vol. One., ‘The Incarnation and Redemption. 
(Burns Oates London 1952) 25/- 


Aor THOSE who know something of the theological stature of Abbot 
Vonier and for countless others who have been unable to lay hands on his 
writings during the past few years the appearance of his Collected Works 
must be quite an event. This new edition, prepared and prefaced by the 
present Abbot of Buckfast and containing no less than ten of Vonier’s 
works, should get an enthusiastic reception, because the late Abbot is 
widely regarded as one of the most stimulating theological writers that the 
twentieth century has given to the English-speaking world, and his much- 
prized works would seem to have found for themselves a permanent place 
in Catholic literature. ‘The projected edition is in three volumes the 
first of which is concerned with The Incarnation and Redemption, the 
second will treat of The Church and the Sacraments, the third will concern 
The Soul and the Spiritual Life. 


The first volume includes four of Vonier’s works and though their 
author never attempted to mould them into a systematic body of doctrine 
they do indeed form a beautiful doctrinal unit. In The Christian Mind 
Abbot Vonier analyses and describes the kind of mentality bred in man ba 
practical assimilation of the great truths of the Incarnation, and to save 
his analysis from all hint of unreality he takes his pattern of the true 
Christian attitude of soul not from the realm of speculative possibilities 
but from the Apostle of the Gentiles, who dared to say: ‘Be ye followers 
of me, as I also am of Christ.”’ The author following in the footsteps of St. 
Paul wants us to regard all things “in Christ.” He exhorts us to develop 
what he calls “the special Christian mind,” and shows how it will give 
depth to our notions of the sacraments, the spiritual life and the apostolate. 
Here we have the Abbot’s characteristic approach and indeed some of 
his greatest writing. 

The Personality of Christ is written a little more on scholastic lines. In 
it we have the solid food that must feed the Christian mind—a theological 
‘consideration of the Person of Christ, and the great vistas of perfection 
that itunfolds to our gaze. If we remember that the essence of Christian 
sanctity consists in an intimate relationship with the Sacred Person of 
Christ we will realize that what we call the metaphysical truths of the 
Hypostatic Union are far from being barren and unpractical dogmag) 

The Victory of Christ is essentially and exclusively a work for the 
comfort of the battling Christian “Ascending on high Christ led captivity 
captive: He gave gifts to men.’ We Christians ought to feel as a nation 
feels when, with its king, it celebrates the day of victorious peace that 
ends a long war. Christian souls in their multitudes are fellow-victors 
with Christ. Consequently Catholic worship has something that is all 
its own—a claim to victory. This and all the other works of Abbot 
Vonier breathe forth a great spirit of optimism, an optimism based on no 
worldly considerations but on the Rock that is Christ. This incorrigible 
optimism is indeed a tonic for a generation that has seen so much soured 
cynicism and disillusionment. 

The Divine Motherhood, a very beautiful little work of some forty pages, 
fits in nicely at the end of the volume as a perfectly natural corollary to t 


Christology of the other three works. By using the motherhood of Elizabeth _ 


as an argument to establish the incredible message of the angel Gabriel, 
and as a term of comparison to Mary’s motherhood the author throws into a 
wonderful light the Divine Motherhood. Then bya careful examination 
of the message itself he shows, in so far as so profound a mystery can be 
shown to the human mind, just how the motherhood of Our Lady is 
divine. The volume closes with a note of child-like optimism. “There 
Was a time,”’ writes the Abbot, “when the world’s evil frightened my soul, 
when [ looked upon it with scared eyes and anguished heart, as if it were 
something mighty with power and substance in it. But from the time 
when I began to understand thy motherhood more clearly and to love it 
more ardently, my soul has ever made merry over the idle efforts of the 
princes of darkness to cow man’s spirit.” N.B.G. 
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